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Felix  Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4  in  A  ("Italian")  Op.  90 

Movement  IV:  Saltarello.  Presto. 


Alexander  Borodin 

Robert  Ward 

Songs: 

Mexican  Folk  Song 


Polovetsian  Dances  from  Prince  Igor 
Jubilation  —  An  Overture 


De  colores 

Audience  and  Orchestra 


Traditional 


Momma  Don't  'Low 
Instrumental  Group 
Audience  and  Orchestra 


Additional  musical  selections 
II  be  announced  at  the  concert. 


Felix  Mendelssohn  1809-1847 


Unfortunately,  many  great  composers  over  the 
years  have  had  difficult  lives.  Well,  Mendelssohn  was 
the  exception.  It  was  as  if  his  name,  Felix,  determined 
what  his  life  would  be.  In  Latin  felix  means  "happy 
man'/  and  that  is  what  he  was.  His  parents  were 
wealthy  and  encouraged  Felix  to  follow  his  talent  for 
music.  He  was  successful  from  the  time  he  was 
very  young  and  did  not  have  to  struggL 
He  had  a  wonderful  marriage.  He  was 
handsome,  even-tempered,  and  easy  to 
get  along  with. 

Felix  Mendelssohn  was  born  in 
the  German  city  of  Hamburg 
[hom'-boorg].  When  he  was  three, 
his  mother  began  to  give  him  and 
his  older  sister  piano  lessons.  These 
first  lessons  were  only  five  minutes 
long,  but  it  was  soon  clear  that 
Felix  had  unbelievable  talent.  He 
had  a  great  ear,  a  fantastic  memory, 
and  seemed  to  know  things  before  he 
was  taught.  His  mother  quickly  found 
the  best  teachers  in  town  to  teach  him 
piano  and  theory.  When  he  was  nine,  he  was 
good  enough  to  play  in  public,  and  at  twelve  he  was 
composing  every  day.  In  one  year  he  composed  two 
symphonies,  two  operas,  several  string  quartets,  and 
many  other  pieces. 

Whatever  Mendelssohn  did,  he  did  well.  He  drew 
and  painted.  He  rode  horses,  swam  and  bowled.  He 
liked  to  dance,  shoot  pool,  and  play  chess.  But  his 
main  love  was  music.  Word  quickly  got  out  that  there 
was  a  young  genius  at  the  Mendelssohn  home,  and 
on  Sunday  afternoons  famous  musicians  would  come 
to  hear  Felix  play.  When  he  was  fifteen,  Felix's  par- 
ents asked  one  of  the  greatest  pianists  of  the  time  to 
teach  their  son.  The  pianist  said,  "He  stands  in  no 
need  of  lessons.  He  is  a  mature  artist." 

When  he  was  twenty-four,  Mendelssohn  was 
appointed  Music  Director  of  the  German  city  of 
Dusseldorf.  He  was  in  charge  of  an  opera  house,  a 
large  church,  and  two  choruses.  It  seemed  like  a  nice 
job  at  first,  but  Mendelssohn's  standards  were  too 
high  and  his  employees  resented  him.  He  was 


unhappy  and  quit  after  six  months. 

Two  years  later  Mendelssohn  became  music  direc- 
tor and  conductor  of  the  orchestra  in  Leipzig  [lipe' 
zichj.  It  was  just  the  right  job  because  it  gave  him  a 
place  to  perform  and  time  to  compose  and  travel. 
On  one  of  his  travels  Mendelssohn  fell  in  love  with  a 
seventeen-year-old  woman.  He  was  twenty- 
eight,  but  their  age  difference  did  not 
prevent  their  marriage.  Felix  and  his 
spouse,  Cecile,  settled  in  Leipzig. 
Mendelssohn  had  two  goals 
which  he  wanted  to  accomplish  in 
his  lifetime.  The  first  was  to  pro- 
mote the  music  of  Johann  Sebas- 
tian Bach.  When  Bach  died  fifty- 
nine  years  before  Mendelssohn 
was  born,  he  was  immediately 
forgotten.  There  were  no  tapes  or 
CDs  then,  and  people  were  only 
interested  in  new  music. 
Mendelssohn  was  given  some  of 
Bach's  handwritten  music  when  he 
twenty.  He  was  astounded  by  its 
beauty  and  started  his  own  chorus  and 
orchestra  in  order  to  perform  the  music.  Audiences 
were  overwhelmed  by  what  they  heard,  and  Bach's 
music  has  been  popular  ever  since. 

Mendelssohn's  second  goal  was  to  start  a  music 
academy.  When  he  was  a  boy,  there  had  been  no 
good  music  school  for  him  to  go  to.  After  he  moved 
to  Leipzig,  Mendelssohn  began  work  on  setting  up 
a  school.  He  found  the  best  musicians  available  to 
teach,  and  he  taught  composition  himself. 
Mendelssohn's  school  still  exists  today. 

In  the  spring  of  1847  Mendelssohn's  beloved 
sister  died.  When  he  heard  the  news,  Mendelssohn 
collapsed  and  hit  his  head  as  he  fell.  He  was  never 
the  same  afterwards  and  died  a  few  months  later  at 
the  age  of  thirty-eight.  Thousands  joined  his  funeral 
procession  led  by  musicians  playing  Mendelssohn's 
music,  and  crowds  stood  silently  in  the  streets  as  it 
went  past.  Memorial  services  were  held  in  England, 
France,  and  all  over  Germany.  Mendelssohn  was  the 
most  honored  musician  of  his  time. 


Alexander  Borodin  i833-i887 


PHOTO  COURTESY  OF  CORBIS  BETTMAN 


Most  famous  composers 
spend  all  of  their  lives  writing 
music  and  have  very  little  time 
for  anything  else.  Alexander 
Borodin  [boh-roh-deen']  was 
different.  He  spent  most  of  his 
life  working  as  a  scientist  and 
wrote  music  in  his  spare  time. 
In  spite  of  the  small  number 
of  works  he  composed,  he  is 
still  one  of  Russia's  most  famous 
composers. 

When  he  was  a  child, 
Borodin  had  an  illness  that 
prevented  him  from  going  to 
school.  Since  his  father  had 
died,  his  mother  took  full 
responsibility  for  his  education 
and  hired  tutors  to  teach  young 
Alexander.  He  was  very  smart  and 
had  a  fine  memory.  He  was  good  at  learning 
languages  and  especially  good  at  science  and  music. 

His  home  was  near  a  military  barracks,  and  his 
first  musical  memories  were  of  the  band  that  played 
for  parades.  He  met  some  of  the  band 
musicians  and  talked  one  into 
giving  him  flute  lessons.  By  the 
time  he  was  nine,  he  was  writing 
music.  Alexander  had  a  friend 
who  was  also  a  good  musician, 
and  the  two  boys  spent  as 
much  time  as  they  could 
going  to  concerts  and  playing 
piano  duets  together.  They  lived 
seven  miles  apart,  but  Borodin  would 
walk  that  distance  in  the  rain  to 
make  music  with  his  friend. 
The  boys  also  taught  themselves  to  play  stringed 
instruments  and  would  practice  twenty-four  hours 
at  a  time. 

Alexander  also  loved  science  and  even  had  a 
chemistry  laboratory  in  his  room.  When  he  was 
seventeen,  he  enrolled  at  the  medical  academy  in 
his  hometown  of  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  a  brilliant 


student  and  received  many 
awards.  He  became  a  professor 
when  he  was  23  and  received 
his  medical  degree  when  he 
was  25.  He  was  more  interested 
in  research  than  working  in  a 
doctor's  office,  and  went  to 
Germany  to  study  advanced 
chemistry. 

In  Germany  he  met  a 
young  pianist  named  Catherine 
Protopopova  [pro-toe-pope  - 
o-vah]  and  fell  in  love.  The  two 
went  back  to  St.  Petersburg, 
got  married,  and  moved  into 
an  apartment  at  the  medical 
academy.  It  was  a  warm  and 
friendly  home  and  was  always 
full  of  friends, 
students,  relatives, 
cats,  and  even  strangers  coming  for  a 
favor.  Sometimes  these  guests  stayed 
for  a  while,  and  Borodin  had  to  step 
over  them  sleeping  on  the  floor. 

Borodin  missed  music  and  began 
studying  composition  when  he  was  29.  His  teacher 
said,  "I  believe  I  was  the  first  to  tell  him  that  compo- 
sition was  his  real  business."  Borodin  tried  to  arrange 
his  life  in  order  to  spend  more  time  composing  and 
even  kept  a  piano  in  his  lab.  He  would  get  his  burn- 
ers and  test  tubes  going  and  then  dash  to  the  piano 
for  a  few  minutes  of  composing.  He  was  so  busy 
with  his  teaching  and  research,  however,  that  he  did 
most  of  his  composing  during  summer  vacation  and 
when  he  was  sick. 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  time  he  had  to  compose 
and  all  the  happy  confusion  at  home,  Borodin  was 
able  to  produce  two  symphonies,  two  string  quar- 
tets, chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  songs,  and  the 
opera  Prince  Igor.  Wherever  his  music  was  performed, 
audiences  liked  it.  When  he  died  he  was  famous 
both  as  a  composer  and  a  scientist  and  was  remem- 
bered for  his  generosity  and  for  his  kindness  to 
others.  He  was  a  truly  successful  man. 


Ward  (Born  1917) 


It  is  funny  how  we  tend 
to  think  of  all  composers  as 
dead  and  gone.  There  are 
famous  composers  living  and 
writing  music  today,  and 
one  is  Robert  Ward.  He  lives 
right  here  in  North  Carolina. 

Robert  Ward  was  born  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio  in  1917.  His 
mother  was  interested  in  all 
the  arts  and  encouraged  her 
three  sons  and  two  daughters 
to  become  involved  in  the 
arts.  Young  Robert  started  his 
musical  career  as  a  singer 
both  at  school  and  church. 
When  he  was  about  ten,  he 
began  piano  lessons,  but 
practicing  interfered  with 
baseball  and  football  so  he 
quit.  He  dreamed  of  a  career 
as  a  doctor  or  aircraft  designer. 

In  high  school,  however, 
his  interest  and  love  for  music 
returned,  and  he  knew  he 
wanted  to  become  a  com- 
poser. After  high  school 
he  attended  Eastman 
School  of  Music  and  then 
Juilliard  School  in  New 
York  City — two  of  the 
best  schools  in  the  coun- 
try. Ward  was  still  in  Juilliard 
when  World  War  II  came  along, 
and  he  joined  the  Seventh  Infantry  as 
a  band  leader.  His  band  was  sent  to  the 
Pacific  right  where  some  of  the  worst 
fighting  was  taking  place.  During  battles, 
the  band  members  worked  for  the  medical 
corps,  helping  with  wounded  soldiers. 
After  battles,  the  band  members  would  put 
their  instruments  in  back  packs  and  hike 
up  to  the  front  where  they  would  play 
concerts  to  keep  up  the  soldiers'  morale. 


I  Itini 


After  the  war,  Ward 
returned  to  New  York  City, 
finished  Juilliard,  and  settled 
down  to  start  a  family  with 
his  wife  Mary.  Since  it  is  hard 
to  support  a  family  as  a  com- 
poser, he  took  jobs  conducting 
and  teaching  at  several  music 
schools  including  Juilliard. 
Later,  he  became  head  of  a 
large  music  company.  He  con- 
tinued to  compose  all  this 
time,  and  his  music  won  many 
awards  and  was  played  all 
over  the  world. 

In  1967  Ward  became 
president  of  the  North  Caro- 
MH      Una  School  of  the  Arts  in 
Mf        Winston-Salem  and  in  1978 
he  was  appointed  Mary  Duke 
Biddle  Professor  of  Music 
at  Duke  University.  In  1987  he  celebrated 
both  his  retirement  from  Duke  and  his 
70th  birthday  by  traveling  with  the 
North  Carolina  Symphony  to  New  York 
City  and  conducting  a  concert  of  his 
music  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

Now  that  he  is  retired,  Robert  Ward 
has  time  to  relax  and  visit  his  five  children 
and  nine  grandchildren,  but 

not  a  day  goes  by  when  he 
doesn't  write  music. 
Robert  Ward  is  one  com- 
poser who  is  very  much 
alive  and  is  a  North 
Carolina  citizen  o\  whom 
we  can  all  be  proud.  We 
wish  him  a  happy  birthday 
in  1997. 


Mendelssohn 


SympJiotiy  No.  4  (Italian)  Movement  IV 


When  Mendelssohn  was  twenty-one,  he  visited 
Italy.  It  was  a  country  that  he  had  always  wanted  to 
sec.  and  lie  was  very  excited  when 
he  arrived.  In  a  letter  home  to  his 
parents  he  said.  "Italy  at  last. 
What  I  have  all  my  life  consid- 
ered as  the  greatest  possible 
happiness  is  now  begun." 

From  Mendelssohn's 
home  in  Germany  to  the 
center  of  Italy  is  about  the 
same  distance  as  it  is  from 
Raleigh  to  New  Orleans. 
We  could  fly  that  distance 
in  a  couple  of  hours  or 
drive  it  in  two  days. 
In  Mendelssohn's  time, 
travel  was  by  horse- 
drawn  coach.  It  was 
expensive  and  took 
a  long  time,  so  most 
people  did  not  travel 
much.  Since  there 
were  no  radios, 
televisions,  movies  or 
photographs,  people 
learned  about  other  coun 
tries  from  stories,  paintin 
and  music. 

Mendelssohn  was  so  excited 
about  Italy  that  he  wanted  to 
"paint"  a  musical  picture  of  the 
country  for  others  to  enjoy. 
He  ate  the  food,  talked  to  the 
people,  and  enjoyed  the  beautiful 
countryside  and  big  cities.  He  also 
listened  to  Italian  music  and  wrote  down  a 
lot  of  musical  ideas  to  take  home  with  him. 
He  worked  on  his  Italian  Symphony  for  two  years 
before  it  was  finally  performed. 

Although  there  are  no  exact  Italian  tunes  in 
his  symphony  Mendelssohn  wrote  music  that  he 
thought  sounded  Italian.  At  your  North  Carolina 
Symphony  concert,  we  will  play  the  last  movement 


of  the  Italian  Symphony.  In  it,  Mendelssohn  uses 
two  kinds  of  Italian  folk-dance  rhythms.  The  first 
is  a  dance  called  a  saltarello  (sawl-tah-rell'-low) 

that  involves  a  lot  of  jumping  and 
hopping.  When  you  listen  to 
this  music,  does  it  sound  like 
umping  and  hopping? 
Do  you  think  that  any- 
one could  dance 
to  music  this  fast? 
The  other 
dance  rhythm 
comes  halfway 
through  the  movement. 
It  is  called  a  tarantella 
(tah-ron-tell'-lah)  and 
has  a  smooth,  flowing 
quality.  There  were 
people  who  said  that 
the  dance  was  named 
after  a  big  spider  called  a 
tarantula.  They  said  that 
the  only  way  to  keep 
from  dying  after 
a  tarantula  bite  is  to 
dance  the  tarantella. 
The  truth  is  the  taran- 
tella is  really  named 
for  the  Italian  town  of 
Taranto. 

Do  you  think  that 
it  is  possible  to  "paint" 
pictures  with  music?  Why? 
Do  you  get  pictures  in  your  mind  when 
you  hear 
Mendelssohn's 
Italian  Symphony? 
Do  you  think  you 
would  know  that 
this  symphony 
was  about 
Italy  if  you  did 
not  know  its 
history? 


'0 


Borodin 


Polovetsian  Dances  from  Prince  Igor 


When  Borodin  first  began  composing, 
Mendelssohn  was  one  of  the  most  famous  living 
composers,  and  Borodin  admired  his  music.  When 
he  got  older,  Borodin  became  interested  in  Russian 
history  and  folk  music.  More  and  more,  he  wanted 
to  create  music  that  sounded  Russian  and  did  not 
imitate  music  from  Europe. 

In  his  reading,  Borodin  came 
across  an  eight-hundred- 
year-old  tale  of  a 
Russian  prince  named 
Igor  (ee'-gore).  Accord- 
ing to  the  story,  Igor  and 
his  son  Vladimir  (vlod-ee 
meer)  take  their  army  to 
fight  a  tribe  of  nomads 
from  Central  Asia.  The 
nomads  are  called 
Polovetsi  (poll-low- 
vet'-see)  and  are  led 
by  a  man  named 
Khan  Konchak  (a 
klmn  is  a  kind  of 
king).  Konchak's 
army  turns  out 
to  be  stronger 
than  Prince 
Igor's,  and  he 
and  Vladimir 
are  taken  prisoner. 
Konchak  is  a  real  gentle- 
man, however,  treating  his 
prisoners  to  a  huge  feast 
with  wild,  colorful  native 
dancing  (this  is  the  place  in  the 
opera  where  the  Polovetsian  Dances  come  from). 
Meanwhile,  Igor's  wicked  brother-in-law  takes 
advantage  of  Igor's  imprisonment  and  takes  over  his 
kingdom.  Even  with  these  complications,  the  story 
ends  happily.  Igor  gets  his  kingdom  back,  and 
Vladimir  marries  Konchak's  daughter. 

To  Borodin  this  story  was  perfect  for  an  opera. 
It  was  also  a  real  Russian  story  which  would  go  well 
with  his  Russian-sounding  music.  Borodin  worked 


on  Prince  Igor  the  last  eighteen  years  of  his  life,  but 
he  died  before  it  was  finished.  Two  of  Borodin's 
composer  friends  admired  the  opera  so  much  that 
they  took  time  from  their  work  to  complete  it.  Since 

Borodin  left  so  many 
\^35\  scraps  of  music,  it 

was  clear  what  he 
had  planned  to 
write.  Prince  Igor 
was  performed  for 
the  first  time  three 
years  after  Borodin's 
death.  It  was  a  huge 
success. 

The  Polovetsian 
Dances  are  for  an 
orchestra  without 
singers.  It  is  a  very  pop- 
ular piece  all  over  the 
world  because  of  its 
exciting  rhythms  and 
rich  orchestral  sound. 
Do  you  think  the  dances 
in  the  Polovetsian  Dances 
are  like  the  ones  in 
the  Italian  Symphony? 
Why?  Do  you  get  a 
mental  picture  of  what 
the  dancers  might  look 
like — what  they  are  wearing 
and  what  kind  of  steps 
they  are  doing?  Do  you  think  this  composition 
sounds  Russian?  Why? 

The  orchestra  that  Borodin  wrote  for  was 
bigger  than  Mendelssohn's.  When  you  listen  to  the 
Polovetsian  Dances,  can  you  tell  the  additional 
instruments  that  Borodin  used?  (Hint:  they  are  in 
the  percussion  and  brass  families.) 

Some  books  call  these  dances  Polovtsian 
(without  an  "e").  Since  the  Russian  language  uses  a 
different  alphabet  from  English,  translators  try- 
to  come  close  to  writing  the  sound  of  Russian  words. 
Since  there  is  no  one  person  who  decides,  different 
spellings  happen. 


Ward 

Jublilation-An  Overture 


Overtures  are  usually  written  as  the  opening 
number  of  an  opera  or  ballet.  Sometimes  composers 
write  overtures  just  as  pieces  by  themselves  that 
express  an  idea  or  feeling.  That  is  the  case  with 
Jublilation-An  Overture. 

This  work  was  written  in  1944  when  Robert  Ward 
was  band  leader  of  the  Seventh  Infantry  Division 
Band.  It  was  the  time  of  two  of  the  biggest  battles  of 
World  War  II  on 
the  Pacific  islands 
of  Leyte  day-ta\ 
and  Okinawa 
(o-kin-ah-wah)- 
horrible  battles 
in  which  many 
men  on  both 
sides  were 
killed. 


In  spite  of  what  could  have  been  a  very  depressing 
time,  there  was  a  feeling  of  optimism  because  it  was 
clear  that  America  was  winning  the  war.  It  was  this 
"jubilant  mood,"  as  Robert  Ward  calls  it,  that  gives 
the  piece  its  name.  "Jubilation"  means  a  joyful  cele- 
bration. Are  there  times  when  you  feel  jubilant?  Do 
you  think  music  is  a  good  way  to  express  jubilation? 
Name  some  other  ways  people  express  jubilation. 

Robert  Ward's 
band  was  very 
good  at  play- 
ing jazz.  Do 
you  think  that 
influenced 
him  when  he 
was  writing 
Jublilation-An 
Overture? 


Let's  Sing 


Those  are  the  compositions  you  will  hear  when 
the  North  Carolina  Symphony  comes  to  play  for 
you.  We  will  also  perform  other  music  which  the 
conductor  will  announce  at  the  concert. 

We  have  included  a  couple  of  songs  here  for  you 
to  learn  so  that  we  can  make  music  together  at  the 
concert.  Momma  Don't  Tow  can  be  played  on  instru 
ments.  We  look  forward  to  hear 
ing  an  instrumental 
group  from  your 
school  play  this 
song  before  we 
all  sing  it 
together.  For 
those  who  will 
play,  here's  how: 

1.  Memorize 
the  music 
so  you  can 
watch  your 
conductor. 

2.  Possible 
instruments 
are:  recorders, 
stringed 
instruments, 
Or  ff  instru- 
ments, bells, 
xylophones, 
and  autoharps. 

3.  Your  teacher  will 
decide  how  many 
times  you  will 
play  it. 

4.  If  autoharps  are 
accompanying, 
they  can  play  the 
chords  marked 
above  the  notes.  Play  two 
G  chords  as  an  introduction. 


For  singing,  everyone  needs  to  memorize  these 
songs. 

Momma  Don't  'Low  is  an  American  folk  song 
that  is  fun  to  sing.  It  is  the  kind  of  song  that  can 
have  as  many  verses  as  anyone  wants  to  make  up. 
In  a  group,  one  person  can  make  up  a  verse  and 
then  point  to  someone  else  to  make  up  the  next 

thing  that  momma 
/  \    A    don't  'low.  You 
'  *     can  also  sing  it  in  a 
circle,  and  each 
person  gets  to  make 
up  a  verse.  At  the 
concert  we  are  going 
to  sing  the  four 
verses  printed  here 
plus  one  we  will 
make  up. 

De  color es  is 
a  very  popular 
Mexican  folk 
song.  Since 
Spanish  is  the 
language  of 
Mexico,  it 
makes  sense  to 
learn  it  in  that 
language.  (For 
those  who  do  not 
speak  Spanish,  we 
have  included  a 
phonetic  transla- 
tion.) Then  we 
can  sing  the 
English  transla- 
tion. If  you  like 
to  harmonize,  this 
is  a  good  one  for  it. 
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Mama  Don't  'Low 
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1.  Ma  -  ma  don't  'low  no 

2.  Ma  -  ma  don't  'low  no 

3.  Ma  -  ma  don't  'low  no 

4.  Ma  -  ma  don't  'low  no 

5.  Make  up  your  own  verse 


mu-sic  ma  -  kin' 'round  here. 

fin  -ger  snap-pin'  'round  here. 

feet  tap -pin'  'round  here. 

hand        clap  -pin'  'round  here. 
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Traditional 
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Ma  -ma  don't  'low  no 

Ma  -ma  don't  'low  no 

Ma  -ma  don't  'low  no 

Ma  -ma  don't  'low  no 


mu-sic    ma  -  kin'  'round  here. 

fin  -ger  snap-pin'  'round  here. 

feet           tap -pin'  'round  here. 

hand        clap  -pin'  'round  here. 
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I  don't  care  what  Ma-ma  don't  'low,  Gon-na  make  my  mu-sic  an  -  y  -  how, 

I  don't  care  what  Ma-ma  don't 'low,  Gon-na   snap  my  fin  -  gers  an  -  y  -  how, 

I  don't  care  what  Ma-ma  don't 'low,  Gon-na     tap    my  feet  an  -  y  -  how, 

I  don't  care  what  Ma-ma  don't 'low,  Gon-na    clap   my  hands  an  -  y  -  how, 


• 
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Ma -ma  don't 'low  no  mu-sic  ma  -  kin' 'round   here. 

Ma  -ma  don't  'low  no  fin  -ger  snap-pin'  'round  here. 

Ma -ma  don't 'low  no  feet           tap -pin' 'round    here. 

Ma -ma  don't 'low  no  hand        clap -pin' 'round   here. 
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De  colores 


Traditional  Song  from  Mexico 
English  Words  by  Alice  Firgau 
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l.De  — 
deh 

2. When 


co  -  lo  -  res, 
koh  -  loh  -  rehs 
the    mead-ows,  - 


De  co  -  lo  -  res  se  vis  -  ten  los 
deh  koh  -  loh  -  rehs  seh  vees  -  tehn  lohs 
when  the  mead-ows  burst  forth  in    the 


S 
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cam  -  pos     en 

kahm-pohs   elm 

cool,    dew  -  ey 


la  pri  -  ma  -  ve  -  ra,  - 
lah  pree  -  mah  -  veh  -  rah 
col  -  ors       of     spring-time; 


De  — 
deh 

When 


% 
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co    -     lo   -  res, 

koh    -    loh  -  rehs 
the     swal  -  lows,- 


De     co  -   lo  -  res    son   -  los    pa  -  ja 
deh    koh  -  loh  -  rehs  sohn  -  lohs  pah  -  hah 
when  the  swal-lows  come  wing-ing  in 
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ri  -  tos    que      vie  -  nen  dea  -  fue  -  ra,  - 
ree-tohs   keh     vieeh-nehn-deah-fooeh-rah 
clouds  of  bright    col  -  ors    from     far  -  off; 


^^& 


De  — 
deh 

When 


co  -  lo  -  res, 
koh  -  loh  -  rehs 
the      rain  -  bow, 
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De  co  -  lo  -  res  es  el  ar  -  co 
deh  koh  -  loh -rehs  ehs  ehl  ahr-koh 
when  the    rain- bow  spreads  rib-bons  of 


£^=i 


i  -  ris       que     ve  -  mos     lu  -    cir,  - 

ee  -  rees       keh    veh  -  mohs    loo  -    seer 
col  -  or        all        o  -  ver      the      sky; 


ee 
Then 
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e  -  so  los 

eh  -  soh  lohs 

know  why  the 
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gran  -  des  a 
grahn  -  dehs  ah 
splen  -  dors    of 


mo  -  res  de  nui  -  chos  co 
moh  -  rehs  du  moo  -  chohs  koh 
true    love      are      great,  and    their 


lo  -  res  me     gus  -  tan       a 

loh  -  rehs        meh    goos  -  tahn    ah 
col  -  ors,        the   best      ones    of 
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gus 
goos 
best 


tan      a 
tahn     ah 
ones    of 


all.  - 
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